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injustice may be expected in this life rather more con-
fidently than experience proves, another moral is also
suggested. Mr. Godfrey Cass is driven to prevarica-
tion and lying in order to conceal from his father that
he has made a disreputable marriage, and to prevent
his scamp of a brother from ousting him by revealing
the result. His meanness answers admirably. The
brother tumbles into a gravel-pit and is drowned, and
the wife takes an overdose of laudanum at the right
moment. He is freed from all fear of exposure,
marries the right young woman, and has, on the
whole, a successful life. This may console people who
think that the justice of Providence is called into play
too clearly. But in truth the whole story is conceived
in a way which makes a pleasant conclusion natural
and harmonious. It is saved from excess of senti-
mentalism by those admirable passages of humour,
which, as we have seen, prevented the story from being
put into verse. Silas Mamer, as it turned out, was to
be the last work in which George Eliot was to draw
an idealised portrait of her earliest circle. It is full of
admirable sketches from the squire to the poor weaver;
and the famous scene at the " Rainbow " is perhaps the
best specimen of her humour. The condescending
parish clerk and the judicious landlord and the con-
tradictious farrier, with" their discussions of village
traditions, their attempts at humour, and the curious
mental processes which take the place of reasoning,
are delicious and inimitable. One secret is that we can
sympathise with their humble attempts at intellectual
intercourse. The brutality which too often underlies
a good deal of more refined satire comes out in the
" unflinching frankness," which at the " Eainbow " is